838               The variants of the Sigurd saga

obviously Prankish a name as Hjalprek (Chilperic), the confusion in the
relations between Sigurd and Brynhild, in the latter of whom two per-
sonalities have been incompletely fused, and the existence of distinct
variants in the account of Sigurd's birth and death, forbid us to regard
this fine version as the decisively original form of the story.

The Thidrek-Saga, on the other hand, though loosely constructed, full
of banal repetitions, and crowded to confusion with characters in no way
connected with one another, yet in its version of Siegfried's birth, early
youth, and death appears to have preserved an earlier tradition, traces of
which are to be detected in the Northern version. But Brynhild retains
of her original character only a superhuman strength, and after Siegfried's
death disappears from the scene, while Grimhild's (Gndrun's) vengeance
on her brothers is repulsive in its savagery, and we feel that her death at
the hand of Dietrich is richly deserved.

The Nibelwigenlied differs from both the other versions in giving no

account of Siegfried's early years; he is represented as the son of King

Siegmund (of Xanten on the Rhine) and Sieglinde his wife, and first

appears on the scene as suitor for the hand of Kriemhild, daughter of

the Burgundian king Dankrat, who reigned at Worms.   Briinnhild is

here, as in the Thidrek-Saga, only distinguished by her extraordinary

strength, which she employs to the discomfiture of her would-be lovers.

The story in its main lines follows the version of the Thidrek-Saga,

Briinnhild disappearing from the scene after Siegfried's death, and the

fate of Gunther and his brothers being brought about by Kriemhild's

treachery in revenge for her husband's murder.   The notable feature in

this, the latest version of the story, is the insistance of the motif of

Treue, reciprocal faith and loyalty.   Hagen, who elsewhere is Gunther's

(Gunnar's) brother, is here his vassal, and kills Siegfried purely from

loyalty to his liege lady, Brunnhild.   It is from loyalty to Gunther that

he goes to Etzel's (Attila's) court, knowing that he is going to his death,

while Gunther on his part is equally loyal, and refuses to purchase his

own safety by delivering Hagen to Kriemhild's vengeance. The characters

of Dietrich and the Markgrave Rudiger are developed on the same lines;

the legend has here become a vehicle for the exposition of certain

medieval eiiical conventions, and as such the Nibelungenlied has an

interest other than its presentment of the actual story.

The Northern cycle in its various branches has not escaped the in-
fluence of a tendency which, already noticeable in the Chansons de Ge$te,
becomes strongly marked in the final stages of Arthurian romance, that
of exalting the importance of a given hero by the recital of the deeds of
his ancestors or of his descendants, a tendency which led to the glorifi-
cation of the family rather than of the individual. Both the Sigurd
-and the Thidrek Sagas have thus undergone expansion. In the case of
Sigurd the tendency has been downward, in the ascription to him of two
daughters, the offspring of his relations respectively with Brynhild and